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Labor Sees Bright 
Future Under N.R.A. 


Recognition of Full Right to Collec- 
tive Bargaining Held New Mag- 
na Charta for Workers 


BUT MUST FIGHT OPPOSITION 


Many Employers Working Des- 
perately to Force Com- 
pany Unions 


By Richard W. Hogue 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
has no parallel in history. No democratic 
government has ever assumed such wide 
powers or set up such elaborate machinery 
for their exercise. It has the gigantic task 
of ending a national depression and lifting 
the greatest industrial system in the world 
out of chaos, conflict and stagnation. De- 
spite the vastness and complexity of this 
task, the N. R. A. has made a propitious 
beginning. 

To no other group does its success mean 
more than to wage earners. Yet with all 
of the promise that it holds for labor it 
was scarcely launched before industrial un- 
rest broke out in the great coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, where strikes and the clos- 
ing of mines were followed by open con- 
flict and bloodshed. What is the cause of 
this sudden clogging of the machinery of 
recovery? What is the meaning of labor’s 
attitude? 

The explanation has its roots in the past. 
Labor has too often seen the promise of a 
new day dissipated. There was such a 
promise in the friendly administration of 
President Wilson. There was an outpour- 
ing of mass patriotism and wholehearted 
support of the government and the war. 
To security of employment and adequate 
wages were added the zeal of a great cause 
and the hope of a larger life for the work- 
ers. The post-war period brought disil- 
lusionment and the loss of all their gains. 
It revealed the war itself as a mad delusion 
that made a mockery of their patriotism 
and all but wrecked the world, burying the 
workers beneath the wreckage. 


Labor’s Attitude 


Labor saw the victory and peace it 
helped to win turned to chaos and conflict. 
It witnessed the collapse of the employers’ 
devotion to the public good. It saw profit- 
eering, masked as patriotism, produce over 
2,000 war-made millionaires. It saw the 
power of this great wealth used for the 
destruction of organized labor. Through 
the national “Open Shop Movement” em- 
ployers sought to close the doors of in- 
dustry to union labor. Through the “Yel- 
low Dog Contract” and the abuse of the 
injunction they sought to force the work- 
ers into involuntary servitude. Then came 
the great financial crash, destroying mil- 
lions of jobs and bringing sweatshops, star- 
vation wages, bread lines and all the human 
misery of a deep, prolonged depression. 

Rightly or wrongly, intelligent labor 
leaders see the sequence of cause and effect 
in these events and proclaim it to their 
followers. Rightly or wrongly, they cher- 
ish a bitter distrust not easily uprooted. 

November of last year saw the hopes of 
millions of workers rise again and express 
themselves at the ballot box. They wel- 
comed the new administration wholeheart- 
edly. Outstanding labor leaders are ren- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 








A Call to Action 


General Johnson’s speech, opening the N. R. A. drive in St. Louis on August 13, should 
claim the close attention of everyone who is wondering whether the president’s plan will 
succeed. In the forceful language characteristically his, the dynamic leader of the recov- 
ery drive made it plain that responsibility for success and failure lay entirely with the 
people themselves. He summarized the situation in these words: 
breathlessly every day, ‘Are there enough Blue ‘Will the plan succeed?’ 
answer to the first question is ‘No, there are not enough Blue Eagles. 
enough Blue Eagles until every employer’s window is adorned.” The answer to the sec- 
ond question, ‘Will the plan succeed?’ is altogether up to the people in each town. 
don’t need to ask how many Blue Eagles there are. Just look about you. If you see a 
place where there is none and you do any kind of business there you have a right to ask: 
‘Brother, where is your Blue Eagle?’ and, if the answer does not to you seem fair, to 
take your business elsewhere. If every person in this seen and unseen audience did that 
for a week, there would not be a store or shop or factory in this whole country without 
its Blue Eagle. Never in the history of the world was a people’s destiny more suddenly 
and completely placed in their on hands. If you want to continue in this national valley 
of the shadow of economic death, ignore this bird. If you want to lift your country out 
of it, insist on this Blue Eagle in the window and on the 
man who works for another man.” 


“We are asked almost 
The 
There won't be 


Eagles?’ 


You 


wares and merchandise of every 
General Johnson addressed his appeal for codperation 
mainly to the women throughout the country. It is the women who do the bulk of retail 
purchasing and it is in their power to force the plan through to a success. It is essential 
that the women realize at once the tremendous significance of the part they must play. 
They must look upon their task with all the seriousness and fervor they so effectively 
brought to play during the war. General Johnson has suggested that in each city, town 
and hamlet there should be a local committee charged with the duty of carrying the 
president’s program into effect. It is a call to action which must be answered if victory 
is to be had. But something more must also be done. It is not enough to see to it that 
every employer has on display an N. R. A. sign, in his place of business. He must be 
compensated for the sacrifice he is making by shortening working hours and raising 
wages. He must have an immediate return in the form of increased business if he is not 
to be faced with ruin. This means that the people must turn about and buy. Workers 
who have had their salaries increased must send that money back into the channels of 
trade. People who have put off buying must not delay longer in obtaining the things 
they have been denying themselves. This phase of the program is fully as important as 
the drive to spread Blue Eagles. 


. 1930, 


Brief Cuban Revolt 
Drives Machado Out 


Tyrant Flees as Army Refuses to 
Continue Its Support of Un- 
popular Regime 


DE CESPEDES NEW PRESIDENT 


Work of Improving Critical 
Economic Condition of 
Island Begun 


The long-expected Cuban revolt has 
come and gone. President Machado, de- 
scribed by the great majority of Cubans 
as a tyrant and a bloodthirsty despot, has 
been stripped of his power. He was forced 
to resign and flee from the country, last 
week, after his well-disciplined army, num- 
bering 12,000, refused any longer to obey 
his command. The army officers had been 
loyal to him up to that time. Thev had 
stood by him against all opposition. But 
the odds were so overwhelming against the 
determined Machado in the recent revolt 
that the army officers agreed it would be 
futile to continue their support in his 
favor. At least 90 per cent of the Cuban 
population was bitterly and violently op- 
posed to this man Machado, under whose 
leadership ruthless murders had been com- 
mitted as a means of stifling opposition 
to his régime. 


Real Cause of Revolt 


There were several factors responsible 
for the deposed president’s downfall, the 
main one of which was economic. One 
year after he came into office, the price 
of sugar, which provides 80 per cent of 
the national income of Cuba, began a 
slump which has not ended yet. Owing 
to world overproduction and to the in- 
crease of the duty on sugar to two cents 
a pound in the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 
the plight of Cuban sugar growers 
has reached a deplorable state. The price 
of sugar has been too low during the 
last year or two to pay the cost of produc- 
tion. And as the United States is by far 
Cuba’s largest sugar market, the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff dealt a severe blow to the 
islanders. 

When the price of sugar started its 
downward spiral, President Machado 
launched a vast public works program to 
provide employment until the sugar in- 
dustry became more healthy. Large sums 
of money were spent on this program, 
including $100,000,000 for the building of 
a central highway connecting Havana with 
all parts of Cuba, and a $20,000,000 na- 
tional capitol in Havana. These projects 
gave jobs to many Cubans, but when they 
were completed, instead of the sugar in- 
dustry’s condition having improved, it had 
grown worse. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment had to go heavily into debt to finance 
the public works program. This meant 
that more taxes had to be levied on the 
Cuban people, who were already reduced to 
a state of poverty, to pay the interest and 
principal charges on these debts. 


Machado’s Tyranny 


In the meantime, the people, as is al- 
ways the case in times of depression, were 
turning against the party in power. It 
seemed certain that President Machado 
would be defeated in the 1928 elections, 
if he should run for reélection. However, 
it was not thought that he would allow his 
name to enter the presidential race, as, 
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VIEW OF HAVANA RIOTING TAKEN JUST AS CUBAN GOVERNMENT TROOPS OPENED FIRE ON THE THRONG, KILLING THIRTY AND WOUND- 
ING OVER A HUNDRED OTHERS. 








after his first election, he had pledged 
himself not to try for the presidency again. 
He said at that time: “A Liberal president 
cannot be reélected. This is now a noble 
tradition—the most noble of this party. 
. . . When I hand over the power to my 
successor after four years in office, no 
power on earth will keep me in it one 
single day longer.” 

Nevertheless. shortly before the elections 
of 1928, President Machado, by clever 
manipulation, brought about amendments 
to the constitution and changes in the 
electoral code which insured his reélection 
without opposition. Furthermore, he 
gained the extension of his second term 
from four to six years. 

And here is where the real trouble be- 
gan. The opposition called his reélection 
unconstitutional. The students at the Uni- 
versity of Havana began attacking him. 
They wanted the university to be auton- 
omous, completely free from the domina- 
tion of politics. President Machado did 
not agree with them. Finally, he became 
angry at the criticism made against him 
by the university students, so he shut down 
the school. A little later the high schools 
of the island closed as a protest against 


the government’s action toward the uni-- 


versity. Neither the high schools nor the 
university have opened since 1930. 

The student movement quickly joined 
with other discontented groups in plotting 
for the overthrow of President Machado. 
He tightened his grip, however, as he saw 
the opposition growing. He banned all 
newspapers but those supporting him. He 
forbade the opposition to hold any political 
meetings or demonstrations. He exiled 
many of his enemies. He swiftly put down 
an armed revolution which was attempted 
in 1931. He created a highly efficient se- 
cret police force to run down his political 
opponents. In other words, he established 
a strong dictatorship over his people. He 
could do this because he had the support 
of the army of 12,000 men. They natu- 
rally remained loyal to him, as he saw to 
it that their pay remained the same 
throughout the period of hard times, while 
other government salaries were drastically 
reduced. 

President Machado’s enemies were not 
to be subdued by his harsh tactics however. 
They began holding secret meetings. The 
A. B. C., a powerful secret society, was 
organized to combat the work of the gov- 
ernment’s secret police. Horrible crimes 
on both sides were committed, but by far 
the greatest number of lives were lost by 
the opposition. Conservative estimates 
place the number of Cubans murdered by 
the Machado government at approximately 
500. 

President Roosevelt was well aware of 
the grave situation prevailing in the island 


when he named Sumner Welles, one of the 
highest rated men in our State Department, 
and a specialist in Latin-American affairs, 
to the ambassadorship of Cuba. Mr. 
Welles, immediately after his appointment, 
acted as mediator between the opposing 
factions. For a while it appeared that 
a peaceful settlement had been reached. 
President Machado agreed to release all 
political prisoners, to guarantee the safety 
of all Cuban exiles who returned, and to 
plan for the gradual restoration of civil 
liberties and _ constitutional guaranties. 
Other more far-reaching political and eco- 
nomic reforms were contemplated. 


Martial Law 


But these promises did not materialize. 
Then a nation-wide strike began several 
weeks ago as a further protest against 
the government. 
tion and stopped the delivery of food. 
Cubans of the lower classes were threat- 


It paralyzed transporta-. 


ened with starvation. Finally, the situa- 
tion became so serious that President Ma- 
chado declared a state of martial law. 
He sent troops out in the attempt to 
force the opening of food stores. Riots 
occurred, in which many Cubans were 
killed and a great many more wounded. 

Therefore, President Roosevelt was con- 
fronted with a vital decision: Should he 
under the provisions of .the Platt Amend- 
ment send troops to Cuba to protect “life, 
property and individual liberty”? He did 
not want to take such action except as a 
last resort, as other United States adminis- 
trations have aroused resentment among 
the Latin-American republics for “med- 
dling in their affairs.” 


No Intervention 
Mr. Roosevelt knew, however, that inter- 
vention would be inevitable unless Presi- 
dent Machado took a leave of absence 
not to return. So he brought strong pres- 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT IN WASHINGTON 


Administration officials have been keeping watchful and anxious eyes on the tempestuous 
island republic of Cuba. 


sure to bear on the Cuban president 
through Ambassador Welles. At about the 
same time that Mr. Welles was trying to 
persuade President Machado to yield his 
office, the officers of the Cuban army came 
to the conclusion that if they did not with- 
draw their support from President Ma- 
chado, the United States would certainly 
intervene and Cuba would be the scene of 
much bloodshed. Hence they informed 
President Machado that he no longer could 
depend upon the army to keep him in 
office. 

Carlos Manuel de Cespedes has been 
temporarily chosen by representatives of 
all parties to replace President Machado. 
He was secretary of state in Machado’s 
cabinet for a brief period in 1925, but 
soon resigned, and has, of late, been in 
sympathy with the opposition. 


Reforms 


In the future it- is expected that the 
previously mentioned A. B. C. Society will 
play an increasingly prominent role in Cu- 
ban politics. It is composed of persons in 
all walks of life—professional people, stu- 
dents and workers. The members look 
with disfavor on the leaders of all three 
major parties—Liberal, Popular and Con- 
servative. They point to the corruption 
and graft which has occurred in nearly 
every administration since Cuba became a 
republic. They want to cleanse the coun- 
try of dishonest politicians. One of the 
major reforms they desire is a complete 
change of their constitution, which is 
closely modeled after the one in this coun- 
try. They believe that it is very unwise 
for Cuba to have a president with the 
power which ours has under the constitu- 
tion. They would prefer the president to 
be merely a figurehead, such as the presi- 
dent of France. The real power would be 
vested in a premier and a cabinet. Then 
when members of parliament became dis- 
satisfied with the premier they could vote 
him and his cabinet out of office, the same 
procedure as is carried out in France. The 
A. B. C. leaders believe this would enable 
the Cuban people to change their govern- 
ment without revolution. 

Before a great deal can be accomplished 
in the matter of political reforms in Cuba, 
however, drastic action must be taken to 
improve the desperate economic situation. 
President Roosevelt, who is already popu- 
lar in Cuba for not sending troops to in- 
tervene in the recent revolt, is working out 
a three-point program to rehabilitate the 
entire economic life of Cuba. The first 
part of the program involves a back-to-the- 
farm movement. A few years ago, Cuban 
sugar was produced by small landholders, 
who allotted to each of their workers 2 
patch of garden land, making the plantation 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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FEW days ago President Roose- 
velt hailed a chart, prepared by 
Professor George Warren of 
Cornell University, showing that 
between March 4 and July 31, 
‘prices of commodities had risen 
to about the average levels of 
1910 to 1914. The chart further showed 
that wheat, cotton, corn and hogs, the 
prices of which had fallen the farthest of 
all in value during the depression, had, on 
the whole, made the greatest gains in re- 
cent months. 

While commodity prices fell considerably 
during the last week in July and the first 
two weeks in August, Mr. Roosevelt is not 
alarmed. He contributes this slump to 
seasonal influences. August is nearly al- 
ways the slowest business month of the 
year, partly because so many people are on 
vacation. The president expects prices to 
start upward again in September and even- 
tually to reach the 1924-1926 levels, which 
were considerably higher than present pre- 
vailing prices. 


Irish Parade Forbidden 


An Irish organization called the National 
Guard attempted to stage a parade in Dub- 
lin last week. The followers of the Na- 
tional Guard who were to participate in 
the parade, planned 
to wear uniforms in 
order to give a mili- 
taristic appearance. It 
so happens that this 
organization is a 
branch of William 
Cosgrave’s party, 
which is the strongest 
rival of the de Va- 














lera régime. Presi- 

dent de Valera _be- 

came alarmed at the 
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tions being made for 
the parade. He was 
afraid that disorders might occur, leading 
to a serious situation. He was even afraid 
of civil war. 

So in order to prevent the parade he 
put into force the Public Safety Act. This 
act gives him extraordinary powers. It 
suspends all constitutional guaranties of 
personal liberty and gives sweeping power 
to the army and the police. Under its 
terms the government can set up a military 
tribunal with power to inflict the most 
drastic punishment, including capital pun- 
ishment, for offenses. Meetings may be 
prohibited and buildings closed for six 
months. 

The announcement of this act convinced 
the leaders of the National Guard that 
they should cancel their plans for a pa- 
rade. Everything is now peaceful in the 
Irish Free State, although the opponents 
of the de Valera government are becoming 
less patient, as the depression continues in 
that country. 


Rural-Urban Plans Under Way 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes is draft- 
ing plans for the redistribution of popula- 
tion. If this experiment is successful it 
may result in far-reaching changes in our 
social and economic life. The central idea 
of the plans, as set forth by Mr. Ickes, is 
to develop a type of rural-urban arrange- 
ment whereby industrial workers may be 
given the opportunity to live on plots of 
land, near their places of employment, suf- 
ficient to produce gardens, and part of 
their family living. Semi-government or- 
ganizations will be created to assist those 
families desiring to take advantage of this 
opportunity. Here is what Secretary Ickes 
has to say about the program which will 
soon be launched: 


DE VALERA 


Although the project is still in its formative 
stage, it is expected to develop nation-wide 
scope, and is to be dovetailed with the presi- 
dent’s unemployment and public works pro- 
grams. Such subsistence homesteads will not 
enter commercial farm production and there- 
fore will not disturb the national agricultural 
economy. Suburban colonies of this nature 
may be established by the federal government 
near several industrial centers, either through 
quasi-governmental corporations or else in co- 
operation with states and municipalities. 


President Roosevelt long has been in- 
terested in decentralizing industry. He be- 
lieves many factories would find it advan- 
tageous to move out of cities to places 
where their employees could live in villages. 
or on nearby small farms. 


Cost of Living 


Is there much difference between the 
cost of living in the North and South? The 
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cotton code, which was the first to go into 
effect, was based on the belief that there is 
a difference. The minimum wages in this 
code are one dollar less in the South than 
in the North. A similar difference is con- 
tained also in certain other codes tempo- 
rarily in effect. On the other hand, the 
blanket code proposed by President Roose- 
velt, sets minimum wages according to the 
size of the city involved. It does not rec- 
ognize the general belief that living costs 
in the South are universally lower than in 
the North. As a matter of fact there have 
been no recent authentic surveys showing 
that people in the South can live more 
cheaply than those in the North. 


Aid to Farmers 


The Department of Agriculture is start- 
ing a thorough study on the problem of 
what crops can be grown on lands shifted 
from wheat, cotton or tobacco. Joseph F. 
Cox has been chosen to supervise this im- 
portant study. Mr. Cox is a native of 
Ohio, a graduate from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in agriculture, but has been con- 
nected with the Michigan State College for 
many years, the last five of which he 
served as dean of agriculture. He is the 
author of several books on seed produc- 
tion, crop production and soil management. 
The survey which he and his associates are 
making will be of vital aid to those farmers 
who have agreed to cut their production 
in wheat and cotton in accordance with the 
Farm Relief Act. 


What About Education? 


Education must receive aid from the 
federal government or the consequences 
will be felt for many years to come, ac- 
cording to a report by the National Con- 
ference on the Financing of Education. It 
is not a matter of primary concern, says 
the report, “whether federal aid be in the 
form of subsidies to pupils, payments to 
teachers or grants to all the states upon 
some automatic basis.” It requests that a 
grant of $300,000,000 be given to education 
from President Roosevelt’s $3,300,000,000 
public works fund, to be applied to the 
building throughout the country of neces- 
sary school plants. It says further: 


The present emergency in education calls 
for immediate action. In the United States 
today there are tens of thousands of boys 
and girls and of young men and young women 
whose opportunity for education has been de- 
nied or greatly decreased on account of the 
depression. Their opportunity for education 
during the coming year is dependent upon 
aid from the federal government. 


Economy Dispute 


There is some alarm that the annual re- 
duction of $400,000,000 in war pensions, 
approved by the special session of Con- 
gress, may not be carried through as origi- 
nally intended. After President Roosevelt 
had gained permission to make this vast 

- cut in the amount of 
money paid to veter- 
ans, he was warned 
on all sides’ that 
great injustices would 
occur unless each in- 
dividual case received 
careful attention. So 
he decided to create 


veterans’ boards to 
judge all cases 
brought before _ it. 





These boards in the 


OH. & E. various districts will 
LEWIS W. : 
DOUGLAS review more than 


453,000 “presump- 
tive cases,” that is, cases of veterans who 
contracted illnesses of one kind or another 
after the war, and which illnesses are be- 
lieved to have been caused as a result of 
the hardships endured in the war. 

In making up the personnel of these 
boards, the officials in charge drew heavily 
upon the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Disabled American 
Veterans. All these organizations were 
very much against the veterans’ economy 
bill. They fought it to the last. There- 
fore, it is asked, would representatives of 
these organizations be impartial in deciding 
on presumptive cases? President Roose- 
velt has been besieged with requests to 
look into this matter. 


It is interesting to note that these ap- 
pointments were made while Lewis Doug- 
las, director of the budget, and author of 
the veterans’ economy bill, was away on 
vacation. He was expected to protest vig- 
orously upon his return. 


William Green 


William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is an extremely 
busy man these days. He keeps a vigilant 
eye on every code hearing to see that la- 
bor, especially un- 
ion labor, gets a 
square deal. He 
has waged a cease- 
less battle against 


employers’ de- 
mands to establish 
company unions. 


He says that the 
workers are forced 
into these unions, 
which are nearly 
always dominated 
by the employers’ 
henchmen. In 
addition to his op- 
position to company unions, Mr. Green 
has also led the fight for shorter working 
hours and higher wages. 

It is regretted by many friends of labor, 
however, that Mr. Green and his organiza- 
tion does not do more for the cause of 
labor in general, rather than confining their 
activities to such a great degree for the 
benefit of skilled workers. 


Code for Pilots 


The air transport division of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, has submitted its code to General 
Johnson. The lines affected include 90 
per cent of the air transport companies of 
the country. They fly an average of 
130,000 miles daily. 

Under the code pilots will receive a min- 
imum of $250 a month, with a maximum 
of 110 flying hours each month. This is 
far less pay than the pilots on important 
lines are now receiving. A great many of 
them earn from $400 to $600. The higher 
salaries are not supposed to be affected, 
however, by the minimum wages. For one 
thing, expert flyers are rather scarce, so 
they should be protected by the theory of 
supply and demand. 





WILLIAM GREEN 


Strauss Wins First Victory 


On July 18, France raised the tariff 
duties on more than 70 products of the 
United States without giving notice to 
American officials or the press. In more 
than 50 cases the rates were increased four 
to six times the previous duties, placing 
American exporters at a tremendous dis- 
advantage in French markets. Our am- 
bassador to France, Isidore Strauss, has 
been protesting vigorously against these 
increases. He has finally won out. The 
duties have been restored to their previous 
amounts. 


Executive Council Meets 


President Roosevelt, back in Washington 
last week, conferred at length with his ex- 
ecutive council on important phases of the 
recovery program. At the meeting the 
Chicago Board of Trade’s decision to stop 
pegging the price of wheat was approved. 
The government intends to do everything 
in its power to keep the price of wheat up 
but it is not going to indulge in stabiliza- 
tion activities. Wheat must find its own 
level on the grain markets. 

It was also decided to distribute at once 
$100,000,000 to cotton farmers who have 
complied with the administration’s acreage 
reduction program. Many of these farm- 
ers are indebted to the government and 
their benefits were to have gone to liqui- 
date their obligations. The government 
has decided, however, to waive most of 
these claims and to turn the money over 
to the farmers. Finally, it was decided to 
attempt to bring the large basic industries 
such as steel, oil, coal and automobile un- 
der permanent codes before the end of 
the month. 


Dressmakers Strike 


At 10 A. mM. on August 16, 60,000 dress- 
makers in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut went on strike to force the 
adoption of more favorable conditions in 


the code being drawn up by the National 
Association of Dress Manufacturers. The 
dressmakers want a thirty-hour week and 
the complete elimination of the sweatshop. 
Employers in the industry stated that they 
would be willing to abide by the views of 
the recovery administration at the hearing 
which was scheduled for August 22, but 
the workers feel that they can best protect 
their interests by striking. The National 
Labor Board set out at once to adjust the 
difference, and it was believed that the 
strike would not last more than a week. 


First Court Test 


The National Recovery Administration 
won a signal victory in the first test of its 
authority before the courts. Justice Jos- 
eph Cox of the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court last week denied a petition 
made by the Southport Petroleum Com- 
pany to restrain the secretary of the in- 
terior from preventing the shipment across 
state lines of oil produced in excess of 
state quotas. The oil company argued that 
the authority which the president had dele- 
gated to Secretary Ickes was unconstitu- 
tional but the court held that it would not 
interfere with the broad powers given to 
the president in a time of national emer- 
gency. 


Students May Work 


Last year the Department of Labor, then 
under Secretary William N. Doak, made a 
ruling to the effect that no foreign student 
studying in the United States would be 
allowed to earn any part of his expenses. 
The idea was that by doing so he would 
take work away from American students 
and add to our problem of unemployment. 
There was a very general outcry against 
this ruling since it threatened to dispossess 
2,500 needy foreign students of the means 
by which they could continue their school- 
ing in America. The rule has now been 
modified by order of Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration MacCormack. The 
new rule makes a distinction between for- 
eign students who must have work in or- 
der to continue in school and those who 
have other means of supporting them- 
selves. The needy ones will be allowed to 
earn their expenses and continue their 
education. 


New York Mayoralty Race 


The mayoralty race in New York City 
is under way. Tammany is expected to 
throw its powerful support behind Mayor 
O’Brien. The chief interest, however, cen- 
ters around former United States Repre- 
sentative F. H. La Guardia who has been 
chosen by the Repub- 
lican Mayoralty Com- 
mittee as its repre- 
sentative in the con- 
test, which culminates 
in November. There 
seems to be a grow- 
ing fear among the 
Tammany leaders 
and a growing delight 
among anti-Tammany 
leaders that Mr. La 
Guardia may do the 
insuperable, and de- 
feat a Tammany can- 
didate. This is all 
merely speculation, however, which may 
be without foundation. 

But there are several things in Mr. La 
Guardia’s favor. First, Tammany officials 
are apparently unable to do a thing about 
the extremely serious financial condition of 
the city. It has been on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy for months. Second, the corrup- 
tion exposed in Mayor Walker’s trial has 
led a great many New Yorkers to believe 
Tammany must be defeated if the city is 
ever to overcome the present financial dif- 
ficulties and third, the integrity and ability 
of Mr. La Guardia are not disputed even 
by his opponents. 

He is independent, fearless, sensational. 
He served seven terms in the United States 
House of Representatives, and was the 
leader of the insurgent Republicans. He 
was defeated for an eighth term in the last 
election, due to the Democratic landslide. 
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American “Devil’s Island’? 


A Senate subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, is studying 
measures to combat organized crime. One 
suggestion has been made to the commit- 
tee by Edward P. Mulrooney, former po- 
lice commissioner of New York City, that 
criminals committing serious offenses be 
exiled to a colony like the French ‘“Devil’s 
Island.” This proposal is receiving serious 
consideration. 
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Coal and the N. R. A. 


Much is hoped for from the coal hearings which have 
been going on in Washington. “Issues which have brought 
bloodshed in the narrow valleys of Kentucky and West 
Virginia,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘“‘are discussed 
with a high degree of affability at General Johnson’s con- 
ference.’ This paper sees here a tremendous opportunity 
both for the N. R. A. and the coal trade: 


Herein, it seems, lies a tremendous opportunity both for the 
N. R. A. and the coal trade. Under the impetus of the Re- 
covery Act and the need of quickly arranging a code, is a 
chance to accomplish what has appeared to be an impossibility 
ever since coal became an important commodity—continued 
peace and prosperity for the whole industry. 

It is too soon to say that it will be accomplished now. So 
‘ar there are chasms of difference between the demands of the 
unions and the position of many of the operators. There is 
likewise a striking lack of accord between groups of operators. 
No less than 27 tentative codes are up for discussion in Wash- 
ington. They include wide variation in practice and prin- 
ciple. ... But for the first time in the history of the trade 
all these difficulties, discords, uncertainties and long-standing 
feuds are being poured into one hopper, which is grinding 
them out upon General Johnson’s conference table. 

Later in the hearings other problems will be presented. The 
hopelessness of operating successfully mines for whose output 
there is normally no demand, the question of how to give 
work to 100,000 more miners than the industry requires—all 
these are matters that press for an answer, or rather for many 
answers, since few industries offer so many unsolved problems 
as does coal. 

General Johnson is right in calling it a “pineapple.” It is 
packed with emotional, economic and social explosives. In 
the past they have frequently let it go, with disastrous results 
for the industry, workers and employers alike, as well as such 
members of the general public who happened to get in the 
way. 

But there should be better days ahead for coal, days of 
peace that will heal some of the old time sores, allay the hate 
which flames in mine marches and attacks on tipples, improve 
the economic conditions which in the past produced the stark 
ugliness of the dirty hovels of the “mine patches” and the 
meager life of the grimy men who drill shut off from the sun— 
when there is work for them. 

Permanent peace for coal has seemed a dream. If N. R. A. 
can make this dream come true—and one believes it is possi- 
ble—it will indeed be time for the blue eagle to scream in 
triumph. 


An Idea from the C. C. C. 


Michigan’s state parole commissioner, Mr. Alfred Debo, 
believes that the nation’s experience with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps offers a suggestion for a better method 
of handling delinquents. The present system is unsatis- 
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—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


factory, agrees the Detroit News, which approves Mr. 
Debo’s suggestion: 


Originally in theory the state reformatory . . . was to take 
care of the boys who got into trouble for the first time. It 
was to “reform” them, not to contaminate them. That sort of 
segregation is no longer possible. In fact the training of boys 
to become hardened criminals in many cases begins when for 
some minor offense they are thrown into jail. 

Now Mr. Debo, thinking about those forest camps, says 
why not fix such a place for those first offenders? ... The 
plan makes the stronger appeal because it is not new. In one 
form or another it is working. Los Angeles, through its 
Juvenile Court, commits boys to its Preston School of In- 
dustry and then substitutes as a privilege of good behavior a 
term in a forestry camp. More than half of those sent to 
“Forestry Camp No. 10” have committed crimes of violence, 
“but.” says a recent report, “there is not a lock on a door nor 
a heavy screen on the window. There are no guns in camp; 
no corpoval punishment of any kind. Yet there are not more 
runaway attempts than from many road gangs where the 
guards are heavily armed and the men locked in a steel cage 
at night. We have had only two runaway attempts in the 
past three months and a half.” 


Curbing the Crime Wave 


Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison recently recom- 
mended to the Senate subcommittee which is investigating 
racketeering that all major crimes be made federal of- 
fenses. This is an important suggestion, says the Phila- 
delphia /nquirer, “that is sure to rouse controversy, but 
which may prove to be the true solution to a difficult 
problem.” The editorial comment continues: 


The first effect of this recommendation will be to arouse 
the extreme exponents of States’ rights. They will insist that 
the preservation of law and order is a primary function of the 
State except in matters directly affecting the Federal Govern- 
ment. Yet a nation-wide sentiment is now calling upon the 
Federal Government to step in and halt the crime of kidnap- 
ping. Warden Lawes, however, takes the ground that kidnap- 
ping is only one incident in the general problem of crime. 
People have been stirred up about it because of its detestable 
character. The agitation means that our police agencies are 
not keeping step with crime. The warden says that yesterday 
it was robbery, today it is kidnapping, tomorrow it will be 
something else... . 

“Why,” he asks, “continue to suffer forty-eight distinct 
jurisdictions in dealing with problems that immediately affect 
life and property? Crimes against postal laws, counterfeiting, 
and all other offenses against important federal statutes are 
not increasing in the same proportion as intra-State crime. 
The arm of the Federal Government—except in the defunct 
prohibition fiasco—reaches further than any individual State. 
It is more impersonal. It is more direct and more powerful. 


Are We Imitating Russia? 


It is natural that the gigantic experiment in government 
control of industry and agriculture in America should call 
forth interesting comparisons with the methods used in 
Russia. The Boston Herald emphasizes an important dif- 
ference: 


A student of international affairs has made the prediction 
that in time the United States will be partly Russianized and 
Russia considerably Americanized. This certainly is the 
tendency at present. We are going toward the left. We are 
experimenting with a number of policies which Russia has 
tried. That country, after declaring war on capitalistic society, 
has discovered that hostilities can be carried too for, has modi- 
fied its doctrines and is encouraging many practices which are 
of the very essence of capitalism. It is not at all unlikely 
that in a short time—say a generation or so—most countries 
will have adopted a society which is a compromise between 
the original sovietism and the traditional Americanism. 

There is one tremendous, vital difference between the Rus- 
sian and American ventures. Theirs rests on brute force. 
Control of the military is absolutely necessary for Moscow. 
Ours is based on majority opinion. In the case of the codes, 
there is not even a definite law which General Johnson and 
his associates can invoke. Their only weapon is persuasive 
publicity. This may take an objectionable form and have bad 
consequences, but in the end it is entirely ineffective unless it 
is satisfactory to the people. 

When various trades adopt codes in accordance with the 
law, we shall have, it is to be hoped, far-sighted contro] from 
within and not regulations imposed by Washington. In Russia, 
of course, everything emanates from Moscow. The desire of 
the people counts for very little. 


Outdoors Safer 


“A man’s home may be his castle—but it is not too 
good a place to go for protection from accidents,” con- 
cludes an editorial writer of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script after studying a set of figures compiled by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Out of more than 117,000 injuries of men 18 to 65 that 
were studied, no fewer than 16,837 occurred at home, or on 
the home premises, and 40,000 more occurred within the sup- 
posedly safe confines of office buildings, hotels, stores, clubs 
and other public structures. A surprising fact in connection 
with this showing is that whereas 49 per cent of all accidents 
occurred within buildings or private grounds, only 7.7 per 
cent happened while walking on streets and highways and 
only 2.2 per cent—here is where the accident insurance com- 
panies chuckle—in public conveyances of any kind. 

According to these intriguing figures, it is much safer to 
go out and play baseball, tennis or golf, or even to dance 
or skate, than it is to stay at home, for only about 11 per 
cent of persons were injured in these pastimes against 14.3 per 
cent that met with accidents on the home grounds, and the 
total of the two, almost 30,000, is more than 5,000 more than 
were injured in private automobiles. The chief causes of 
these automobile accidents were collisions with other cars, 
skidding and injuries sustained in care for cars. A little 
sermon may be preached on this last showing, for a very 
large percentage of collisions and skidding are due to bad 
driving and are needless. The lesson of care is impressed also 
by the disclosure that almost one third of all accidents in 

















—Talburt in Washington News 
THE ONLY WAY WE CAN GET ANYWHERE 








the study were caused by slips or falls, which accounts for 
the high percentage of home accidents. As for the indispen- 
sable bath-tub, it is guilty of less than one half of one per 
cent of all accidents, while the largest percentage of all, out- 
side of slips and falls and vehicle accidents, was caused by 
broken glass, nails, sharp instruments, and splinters. Running 
through the list, it cannot be gainsaid that a very large pro- 
portion of the personal accidents which cause so much suffer- 
ing and loss are preventable. 


Railway Employees 


An encouraging sign of growing railroad business is the 
employment report of major systems, says the Indian- 
apolis Star: 


The New York Central announces that 19,341 men had re- 
turned to work. The Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsyl- 
vania came next, with 5,536 and 5,132, respectively, on jobs 
from which they had been furloughed for varying periods. 
If other lines show a proportionate gain the number of idle 
railway employees should be substantially reduced. That 
would greatly relieve the economic problem of thousands 
whose work has been staggered. The duration of the, ypturn 
may depend in part on continued business activity and on 
the need for additional rolling stock. Large amounts of rail- 
way equipment have deteriorated during the depression. This 
must be restored, giving at least temporary employment to 
thousands of shopmen. 

The recall of idle employees will go far to eliminate the 
chief problem of Joseph B. Eastman, rail codrdinator. The 
roads have been docked to effect greater operating economies 
by elimination of needless and expensive competition. The 
canceling of passenger service naturally reduced the employ- 
ment of many train crews, yet the roads were instructed 
by Congress to refrain from additional labor cuts. This 
obviously was attempting the impossible unless business re- 
covery came to the rescue. 

Mr. Eastman now attempts to meet the situation by declar- 
ing that “from a long range standpoint” the railroads must 
look toward the utmost possible economy, but “from the short 
range point of view” should postpone economy at the expense 
of labor. That 65,268 more railway workers have returned 
to their pobs since June 1 offers a most striking evidence of 
a business upturn. 


Women’s Wages 


In some of the proposed N. R. A. codes provision is 
made for higher wages to men than to women. The 
Washington News points out the danger which may re- 
sult from such a practice: 


If, under the New Deal, women are allowed to do the same 
work as men for less pay, women are going to get a lot of 
jobs that men otherwise would get. 

Yet men workers—or men seeking work—have not been 
heard to protest the proposed N. R. A. codes which contain 
this wage discrimination. And more and more such codes 
have been presented to the Recovery Administration in the 
past few days. 

In some instances the differential is explained on the ground 
that the work done by women in the particular industry is 
different from that of the men in that industry. In such cases 
the character of the work should be clearly defined; wages 
paid should be on this basis and not on the worker’s sex. 

Otherwise there will be a general lowering of wage standards 
through increased employment of women. And much of the 
new purchasing power at which N. R. A. is aimed, will be lost. 





One law it isn’t safe to flout is mother-in-law. 
—Montague in N. Y. HeRALD-TRIBUNE 


Chicago World Fair announces exhibit giving history of 
the American dollar. To many of us, no doubt, it will 
be ancient history. —Bloomington PANTAGRAPH 


Hitler’s instructions to his Nazi followers not to become 
bank directors unless they are specially qualified are sound 
enough to merit emulation elsewhere. 

—Chicago Datty News 


Another question of supply and demand that puzzles the 
cynical stock broker relates to the proverbial “suckers” 
who are born every minute. It seems a pity to waste 
them. —Washington STAR 
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Fundamentals of Tax 


Problem Are Studied 


H. G. Brown’s “Economic Basis 
of Tax Reform”’ is Valuable 
Textbook Contribution 








OTWITHSTANDING its extreme an- 

tiquity taxation is a subject about 
which there is more misunderstanding, con- 
fusion and inefficiency than almost any 
other subject known to man. Century af- 
ter century governments have labored 
without success to develop just and effec- 
tive systems of taxation. Perhaps there 
is no such thing as a perfect system. How- 
ever, it is nevertheless true that there is 
still room for a tremendous amount of im- 
provement. 

But before we can tackle a problem in- 
telligently we must have some understand- 
ing of it. Here lies the greatest difficulty. 
The question of taxation is so intricate and 
so full of ramifications that it is virtually 
impossible to obtain complete knowledge 
of it. The tendency, therefore, is rather 
against experimentation looking toward the 
development of better systems. 

This, however, is an unsatisfactory way 
of doing things and we cannot afford to 
neglect intensive study of the tax problem. 
To this end Harry Gunnison Brown’s, “The 
Economic Basis of Tax Reform” (Colum- 
bia, Mo.: Lucas Brothers, $2.00), will be 
found helpful. Professor Brown, who 
teaches economics in the University of 
Missouri takes a fresh viewpoint of his 
subject and attacks it from its fundamen- 
tals. There may be disagreement with his 
conclusions but there is no doubt that he 
has contributed toward a clarification of 
the problem as a whole. 


The Coming Era 


“The Promise of Power’ by Stuart 
Chase. New York: John Day. .25 


"WE are witnessing the oncoming of a 
new kind of civilization as electric 
power displaces older power forms. It will 
shift population, change the map, react— 
favorably—on ears, eyes, nose and skin 
cells, profoundly affect both the numbers 
and the skills of workers, revise—upward 
—the quality and variety of commodities, 
break down the division between country 
man and city man; and, if it is not 
wrecked by the brute claims of an obso- 
lete financial system, it promises a world 
replete with more freedom and happiness 
than mankind has ever known.” In this 
way Stuart Chase, one of America’s fore- 


most prophets, paints the picture of the 
Utopia which is to be ushered in by the 
electric age. “The Promise of Power” is 
a satisfying pamphlet to read, and is rec- 
ommended to those who have not regained 
their confidence in the future of this coun- 
try. 


Modern Classics 


“Traveller's Library” 
Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


edited by W. 
New York: 


HIS, if ever, is the day of literary bar- 

gains. Publishers are outdoing them- 
selves in producing low-priced collections of 
literary masterpieces — anthologies which 
deserve a permanent place on the library 
shelves of*the most discriminating reader. 
W. Somerset Maugham’s “The Traveller’s 
Library” is the outstanding work of this 
kind which has appeared recently. Here 
we find no less than six complete novels, 
fifteen essays, twenty-six short stories and 
forty-nine poems. Such authors as Arnold 
Bennett, John Galsworthy, Edmund Gosse. 
Aldous Huxley, Lytton Strachey, Siegfried 
Sassoon, Joseph Conrad, Hilaire Belloc and 
Catherine Mansfield are represented, to 
mention only a few of the fifty. In addi- 
tion, there are preface notes by Mr. 
Maugham which add greatly to the book’s 
interest. 


Animal Stories 


“London Zoo” by Gertrude Gleeson. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company. $2.50 


F you like animals and animal stories 

you will enjoy reading this book about 
the captives in the famous London zoo. 
Here you will find a wealth of information 
about chimpanzees, brown bears, polar 
bears, black -bears, elephants, angel fish, 
seals, snakes, alligators and almost every 
kind of animal imaginable. It is a book 
which will be particularly attractive to 
younger people whose interest will be sus- 
tained by the great number of well-told an- 
ecdotes. For example, there is the follow- 
ing story of the antics of Micky, an adven- 
turous chimpanzee: 


It was Micky who once made a most dra- 
matic escape from his cage. When one of the 
keepers entered, as usual, to clean up his 
quarters, Micky glided like a flash behind 
the man’s back, and gained the freedom of 
the corridor at the back of the cages. First 
he visited Sandy, the huge orang-utan, and 
suggested a fight. However, the orang’s 
mighty chest and powerful arms evidently 
daunted Micky, who found urgent business 
elsewhere. Tearing down a large framed 
plan of the Gardens, he smashed it to smith- 
ereens, pricking himself, to his intense annoy- 
ance, in the process. 

Meanwhile authorities were concerting to- 

gether on the best 
means of cornering 








FROM THE JACKET OF “LONDON ZOO” 


t h e chimpanzee 
again. Four men 
could scarcely have 
hoped to tackle the 
terror successfully, 
apart from the fact 
that they might 
have injured him by 
handling. It was 
decided to try to 
imprison him again 
through his curios- 
ity, which is insati- 
able in all the mon- 
key tribe. 


A keeper’ went 
into the chimp’s 
empty cage, while 


a second stood out- 
side in front of the 
bars. They  pre- 
tended to quarrel, 
shouting at each 
other, stamping 
their feet and shak- 
ing their fists. In 
spite of himself 
Micky became _in- 
terested in the keep- 
ers’ loud and, ap- 
parently, acrimoni- 
ous conflict. He 
shuffled towards the 
open back door of 
the cage, whereupon 
the keepers abused 
each other with re- 
newed vigor. They 
jumped about in 
their mock rage, and 
called each other 
every name _ under 
the sun. Micky 
could not resist the 
attractions of a 











fight. He crawled back 
into his cage to take part, 
whereupon the keeper slid 
out and clanged the door 
to. Micky’s subsequent 
paroxyem of fury was ter- 
rible to behold. 


Introduction to 
Sociology 


“Our Social World” 
by Grace A. Wallis 
and Wilson D. Wal- 
lis. New York: Mc- 
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Graw-Hill. $1.60. 
E call the attention 
of teachers to this 
new textbook on sociol- 
ogy for junior high 
school students. The 








authors have carefully 
arranged their material 
in logical sequence. Ab- 
stractions are left out 
and the book is written 
in a clear and easily un- 
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derstandable style. At 
the end of each chapter 
will be found sets of 


TAKING THE FAMILY OUT FOR A DRIVE 


THEN AND NOW 


(From an illustration in “Our Social World.’’) 








questions, exercises, vo- 
cabulary tests and suggestions for collat- 
eral reading. Numerous devices are used 
to stimulate the interest of the student 
and special attention has been paid to his- 
torical perspective. It is an excellent intro- 
duction to social life and social problems. 





H. G. Wells, prolific prognosticator, has 
written another book which he calls a 
“speculative spree.” It is entitled ‘‘the 
Shape of Things to Come” and will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Mr. 
Wells looks into the future and forecasts 
the following events: 1940—Another and 
Final World War. 1945—An Era of Crime. 
1950—‘Relaxation” of the British Empire. 


1950—The Raid of Germs. 1960—Disrup- 
tion of the American Republic. 1968— 
Great Land-Slip in British Isles. 1990— 
Emergence of a Genuine World State. 





Current best sellers as reported in New 
York Herald-Tribune Books \ast week are: 
Fiction—“‘Anthony Adverse,” “Little Man, 
What Now?” “Stranger’s Return,” “As the 
Earth Turns,” “The Album” and ‘Protect- 
ing Margot.” Non-Fiction—“Life Begins 
at Forty,’ “Marie Antoinette,” ‘“Culbert- 
son’s Summary of Contract Bridge,” 
“House of Exile,” ‘100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs” and ‘British Agent.” 
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“Will the Codes Abolish Child Labor?” 
by Gertrude Folks Zimand, Midmonthly 
Survey, August—When President Roose- 
velt signed the cotton textile code several 
thousand children were removed from em- 
ployment in that industry. If all the cloth- 
ing industries adopt similar provisions 
8,650 more children will give way to older 
workers. But this is not enough. A 16- 
year age minimum—18 where the work is 
hazardous—should be incorporated into 
every code. If this were done fully 100,- 
000 children would be released for school. 
Not all the codes being submitted contain 
this provision. A real point of danger lies 
in the agreements to be submitted by the 
retail trade groups which employ more than 
25,000 children. The model code drafted 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation contains no age minimum. But 
unless junior labor is replaced by adult 
labor one of the fundamental purposes of 
the recovery program—to increase employ- 
ment—will be defeated. And even if child 
labor restrictions are applied to all indus- 
tries the fight may not be won. The codes 
are to last for two years and unless re- 
newed, child labor is certain to come into 
vogue again. For this reason it is essen- 
tial that efforts be continued to have the 
child labor amendment to the Constitution 
ratified. 





“The Nationalist Craze in Culture” 
by Robert Briffault, Current History, Au- 
gust.—To an intense political and economic 
nationalism the nations of Europe have 
added cultural nationalism. Writers are 
being led to express themselves only in 
their native tongues and only on subjects 
which concern their own country. The 
most recent manifestation of this tendency 
is to be found, of course, in Germany. 
But cultural nationalism is also strongly 
intrenched in Italy, France and in those 
new nations which are struggling to fortify 
themselves politically and economically. 
The consequences of such a policy are ob- 
viously suicidal, says Dr. Briffault. ‘“‘Cul- 
ture-has, since the most primitive phases, 
been commensurate in its value with the 
outer contacts it has enjoyed, with the 
internationalism of its intercourse. 


Everyone of the European cultures which 
pretend today to preserve themselves pure 
and undefiled from alien contamination 
owes its own growth and development to 
international contacts.” 


“The American Investment in Canada” 
by William O. Scroggs, Foreign Affairs, 
July.—Since the late war, Canada has been 
the favorite field for American foreign 
investors. In 1931 the investment of 
American capital in Canada was about 30 
per cent greater than the combined Amer- 
ican investment in Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy. Moreover, a greater 
share of American capital is invested in 
Canada than in the whole of South Amer- 
ica. A large part of American investments 
in Canada is due to the establishment of 
branch factories in the Dominion by Amer- 
ican corporations desiring to overcome 
tariff barriers and transportation charges. 
About an equal amount, however, is in- 
vested in securities of Canadian industrial 
establishments. 


“Science Changes Its Mind” by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert, Forum, August.—Vic- 
torian science reduced the universe to a 
machine in which man had no purpose. 
Theoretically, it was believed that the 
earth, the stars, and the’ planets were de- 
signed by a supernatural engineer who had 
planned their courses hundreds of thou- 
sands of years before. Everything was pre- 
determined. Everything could be figured 
out by a mechanical process. Ultimately 
every little tooth on every little cog would 
be known. But now physical science has 
discarded the machine. It has become more 
mystical. The mind of man is taken into 
account. The prevailing belief among sci- 
entists is that the universe is not merely a 
machine. They now feel that they are 
dealing with probabilities not certainties. 
A feeling of helplessness rather than dog- 
matism has come over the scientific mind. 
Instead of studying the universe as a 
whole, scientists are now concentrating 
more on individual units, hoping to learn 
enough about each one so as to weave them 
into some kind of a pattern in years to 
come. 
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HE N. R. A. program is based upon 

T the assumption that production is 
tending to increase more rapidly than pur- 
chasing power. The idea behind the move- 
ment is that the govern- 


Depressions ment, by forcing the adop- 
ont te tion of a shorter workweek, 

can increase employment, 
Government 


and that by compelling the 
payment of a higher scale 
of wages it can increase purchasing power 
so that an increasing production by indus- 
trial enterprises will find a market. This 
theory may be examined in the light of 
history and of such economic facts as are 
available. 


We have had quite a little experience 
with depressions. Our history has, in fact, 
consisted of a succession of periods of de- 
pression, revival, recession and depression 
again. Studies of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, directed by Willard 
L. Thorpe and Wesley C. Mitchell and 
published as “Business Annals,” show that 
there were fourteen of these cycles from 
1796 to 1920, with an average length of 
eight and six-sevenths years, though there 
is no regularity in the sequence of cycles 
of different lengths. These figures show 
that in the United States there has been 
about one and a half years of prosperity 
to one year of depression on an average 
through our history. Taking the major 
depressions of the United States, those of 
1837, 1873 and 1893, we find that the 
depression beginning in 1837 lasted six 
years, with a brief period of revival the 
second year; the 1873 depression lasted 
five years; while the one beginning in 1893 
lasted four years. The major depression 
beginning in 1929 has already lasted four 
years and we are now experiencing a defi- 
nite revival which may, or may not, turn 
out to be a permanent release from the 
depression. 


In previous depressions the government 
has kept its hands off. Business has been 
allowed to take its own course. Revival 
has finally come, though the conditions 
leading to revival have not been uniform. 
The Roosevelt administration believes that 
if the industrial revival which has pro- 
ceeded so promisingly is to continue, there 
must be an immediate change in industrial 
practices and that these changes must be 
brought about under governmental leader- 
ship. 
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The Government and Depression 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul Miller 


ing only slightly. Both are far behind. 

The manufacturing industries appear not 
to have been exceptional. The total 
amount paid out as wages in June for all 
types of business enterprise was indeed 
one third higher than it had been in 
March in four states—Indiana, Michigan, 
North Carolina and Ohio. The payrolls 
were from one fourth to one third higher 
in seven other states, but in more than 
half the states, including such industrial 
states as New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the payrolls were only about 
10 per cent greater in June than in March. 

It appears that producers of all kinds 
have learned during the depression to cut 
their expenses. They have learned how 
to produce with a decreased labor cost. 
This has come in large part through the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
The same thing has happened at other 
times in history during periods of depres- 
sion. When recovery has come it has been 
found that production could increase with- 
out a corresponding increase in employ- 
ment. 

Following these earlier depressions re- 
covery has come despite the fact of in- 
creasing production without a correspond- 

ing increase of employ- 


Problem of ment. Perhaps it might 
Technological CMe this time even with- 
out governmental interven- 
Unemployment tion te force the- shortening 
of hours or the raising of 
wages, but the Roosevelt administration 


doubts the wisdom of leaning too heavily 
upon such a hope. In the case of every 
other depression, conditions have been 


present which do not prevail today. At one, 


time recovery has been promoted through 
foreign demand; at another time by in- 
creased farmer purchasing power derived 
from good crops sold at high prices. There 
are many factors involved in recovery at 
any given time and they have not been the 
same in the case of any two depressions. 


The idea that the increasing use of labor- 
saving machinery may create unemploy- 
ment which will be permanent unless the 
government steps in to shorten the work- 
week and to cut down production by turn- 
ing a greater part of the product of labor 
into the pockets of workers is not a new 


one. Ever since the industrial revolu- 
tion got under way, the claim has been 
made here and there that the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery resulted 
in unemployment, injustice and unhappi- 
ness. When McCormick invented the 
reaper and set it to work, the harvesting 
machines were burned in the fields by 
workers who declared that their jobs were 
being taken away from them. And every 
invention of considerable importance has 
been opposed by those human elements 
whom it displaced. The economists have 
always had an answer, however, to these 
objections. They have said that the in- 
troduction of machinery cheapened pro- 
duction and consequently cheapened the 
price. This created added demand for the 
product so that more machines were set 
to work. In the long run, more men have 
been employed than before, the difference 
being that consumption was greater and 
the standard of living accordingly higher. 
They argue that the wants of man are infi- 
nite so that there is no danger that more 
will be produced than people will consume 
if the products are only made cheaply 
enough. This explanation has not satisfied 
all people at all times. It has been pointed 
out that while the total of employment 
might grow with the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the individual human beings who 
were displaced might never get back into 
industry. But while such cases of individ- 
ual injustice have always been found, the 
continuous introduction of new forms of 
machinery has always seemed to work well 
for the nation as a whole. The country 
has always had a western frontier and 
people thrown out of work have always 
been able to go west and find employment. 
The population has been growing rapidly. 
Society has been dynamic. New industries 
have been coming into being to take up 
the slack. There have been periodic times 
of unemployment but in general the coun- 
try has moved forward to higher and 
higher levels of prosperity. 


But will these happy results continue? 
Our frontiers have now changed; there are 
no new lands to which those thrown out 
of work may go. The population is ceas- 
ing to expand. Society has become static 
rather than dynamic. Can we be certain 


that new industries like the railroads, like 
the automobile, like the radio, will be de- 
veloping in the future? 

These considerations have been com- 
manding attention for several years. Be- 
fore the crash of 1929 wide publicity was 
given to the fact that, though the total 
production of manufacturing plants in the 
United States had been increasing rapidly 
since the war, the total number of men 
employed in the manufacturing industries 
was falling off. The slack was being taken 
up in part by the development of new in- 
dustries, by the expansion of the automo- 
bile industry, by the building of gasoline 
service stations everywhere, by the new 
demands in the field of personal services; 
and yet unemployment was becoming a 
more serious problem even in the yerrs of 
1928 and 1929. This form of unemploy- 
ment is known as technological unemploy- 
ment and it was giving concern to many 
thoughtful people. 

The inauguration of the N. R. A. move- 
ment indicates that the administration has 
accepted the challenge of technological un- 

employment and plans to 


Relation use the force of the gov- 
toN. R.A. ernment to alter the course 

of industry. It may well 
Program 


be, then, that N. R. A. rep- 
resents more than an emer- 
gency measure—that it indicates the ad- 
vent of national planning on a large scale. 
The idea behind the movement is that the 
trend of economic forces may be diverted 
by conscious social action. 


The effort of the government to put its 
program into effect is being threatened by 
labor controversies which are breaking out 
in a number of industries. The executives 
of the great steel companies walked out of 
the conference where they had met to con- 
sider the steel code when William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor and a member of the administra- 
tion’s Labor Advisory Board, entered the 
room. This is indicative of the hatred of 
the steel companies to labor unions. They 
are willing to have company unions— 
unions organized within the separate com- 
panies and dominated, of course, by com- 
pany Officials, but they are not willing to 
deal with an organization made up of steel 
workers of the whole steel industry. 

When we turn from the executives to 
the men, we find an equally deep distrust 





Here are some of the figures 
which it has in mind. During 
the first three months of business 

revival this spring 


Production and early summer, 
Related to production in the 
Pa manufacturing and 
mineral industries 
increased 46 per 
cent. These are the figures given 


out by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Now if employment had 
increased by a like amount, 
everyone might well have been 
happy. But instead of increas- 
ing 46 per cent, or anything like 
46 per cent, employment in man- 
ufacturing industries increased 
during that same period 14 per 
cent. This figure is given out by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
And here is another point: While 
employment in the manufactur- 
ing industries was increasing 14 
per cent, the total amount of the 
payrolls in those industries in- 
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and hatred. A striking article by 
a former steel mill worker appears 
in the August 16 New Republic. 
Here are some quotations: 


God, how they hate the company! 
Hate comes gushing out like tapped 
steel when you say “the company.” 
Hate chokes them up, squirts boil- 
ing over their lips. . 

Your newspaper fills you with a 
smoldering rage. “The New Deal,” 
comes the divine revelation from the 
White House. “Labor and capital 
working harmoniously toward the 
recovery of the nation.” 

“Where does Milltown come in?” 
you ask yourself. “We who live in 
the Rankins and Pitcairns, the Brad- 
docks and Homesteads, live in 4 
two-room shack, where’s our New 
Deal? We don’t exist for the 
boiled-shirts who juggle steel profits 
in Washington. We’re down some- 
where below the human level, mil- 
lions of us, down in a black pit of 
oblivion. Where is our voice, our 
paper, our movie, our drama? Who 
is there to stand up and cry aloud 
our rage and our despair? Shhh. 
You mustn’t mention us. We who 
produce the bone and _gristle of 





creased by 18 per cent, showing 
not only that employment was in- 
creasing far slower than produc- 
tion, but that wages were increas- 


—From the Library of Congress 


HARD TIMES IN 1837 


This depression is not the only severe one we have had in our history. 


Nearly 


a business crisis which lasted six years and produced untold suffering 


a hundred years ago there was 


America, we must be dumb as we 
are wretched. To speak of us is 
dangerous, it’s muckraking, Bolshe- 
vism, treason. Be silent in the 
name of Efficiency. Nothing must 
stop the profits of the U. S. Steel. 
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Labor Sees Bright 
Future Under N.R.A. 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
dering able and tireless service under the 
National Recovery Act. They are con- 
vinced of the fairness and impressed with 
the ability of its administrator, General 
Johnson. Some of them are among his most 
competent assistants. They rejoice that 
child labor is at least temporarily abolished 
and welcome the government’s control over 
wages and hours of work, its direct attack 
on unemployment. They recognize the 
wisdom, fairness and courage of the new 
secretary of labor. 

The N. R. A.’s open recognition of the 
full right of collective bargaining was hailed 
by most labor leaders as a new Magna 
Charta for the workers. Campaigns of 
organization sprang up_ spontaneously. 
Again the hope of a new day seemed 
about to dawn. Powerful opposition 
arose to meet them. Many employers 
hastened to organize company-controlled 
unions in order to shut 





nomic and industrial problems. Will the 
effect of the National Recovery Act be 
to close the era of industrial autocracy? 
Will it go farther and lay the foundations 
for a new industrial order? If so, the 
immediate outlook for labor is full of hope 
and its future outlook far more so. 


Some Questions for Labor 


It required the mobilization of the na- 
tion’s forces in the World War to give 
the workers security of employment and 
adequate wages. These were soon swept 
away. The only present hope of restoring 
them lies in the government’s exercise of 


_war-time powers to end the depression. 


There is a challenge here to the labor 
movement of America to answer certain 
serious questions. 

How far has organized labor been re- 
sponsible for failure to conserve its gains? 
Must it always be saved by a national 
crisis? Will it be content to have shorter 
hours, adequate wages and the right to 
bargain collectively imposed from with- 
out? How well have its leaders learned 
the lessons they point out? Is their op- 





out the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Its repre- 
sentatives were barred 
from approaching the 
workers in many _ indus- 
tries. Industrial codes 
were formulated which 
stripped the right of col- 
lective bargaining of all 
meaning. The steel in- 
dustry’s code actually pro- 
posed that the government 
place its stamp of ap- 
proval on the company 
union. That industry owns 
or controls large coal com- 
panies. The latent dis- 
trust of labor flared into 
flame in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. Mines were 
closed, picketing miners 
were shot down by local 
police and Governor Pin- 
chot called out the state 
militia. General Johnson 
demanded and secured ar- 
bitration. President Roose- 
velt intervened and a 
truce was agreed on. 
Many miners denounced 
its terms as unfair to la- 
bor, condemned their own 
officials for agreeing to it 
and refused to return to 
work. When the N. R.A 
hearings on the coal indus- 
try’s code were resumed 
two large groups of oper- 
ators submitted a code 
recognizing the United 
Mine Workers as the min- 
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under the emergency recovery program? 
Will they concede to labor the same full 
rights of collective organization and action 
which they exercise? How will they meet 
the growing claim in behalf of the work- 
ers that they are partners in a joint enter- 
prise and are justly entitled to a more 
equitable share of the product of their own 
labor? 


Public Psychology 


What is the general public reaction to 
the government’s exercise of direct and 
vigid control over industry? A marked 
change is noticeable in the public psychol- 
ogy. There is less faith in the ability and 
the character of financial and industrial 
leaders. Were they not either chiefly re- 
sponsible for creating or wholly unable to 
prevent the orgy of artificial inflation and 
wild speculation that produced the stock 
market crash, with all its disastrous re- 
sults? Have they not remained impotent 
in the face of business stagnation and wide- 
spread unemployment? What contribution 
have they made to their government exceni 
to evade taxation and oppose legislation 
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BREAKING UP A LABOR DEMONSTRATION 


of the close relation between pay envelopes 
and community purchasing power. Labor’s 
demand for shorter hours and a living—and 
spending—wage does not appear so un- 
usual. Higher wages mean better trade. 
Shorter hours mean more people employed 
and more money in circulation. The right 
of collective bargaining to attain these ends 
is no longer the arbitrary claim of a selfish 
group. 

Will this changed public attitude persist 
when prosperity returns? Or will it give 
way to the old forces of narrow self-inter- 
est and class prejudice that have always 
failed to conserve the social gains which 
make for order, stability and justice in 
the industrial world? 





BEHIND THE SCENES 





(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
the army—his army—was loyal. The old, 
baffled, embittered man gave almost royal 
interviews as machine guns spat in the 
streets outside the palace. He could not 
believe that it was the end—and this helps 
to explain, perhaps, his misunderstanding 
of the new forces at work 
in Cuba and throughout 
the world. 

In his motor car, heav- 
ily guarded by police and 
the army, he was whirled 
to a conference with rank- 
ing officers. On their 
faces he read his doom. 
It was only a few hours 
before he gave up, and 
fled in the face of the 
anger of the populace. 

No matter how one 
feels about it, this solu- 
tion of what might have 
been so grave a difficulty 
is regarded as a major 
achievement for the 
Roosevelt administration 
in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. 





CUBAN REVOLT 








(Concluded from page 2) 
laborers practically  self- 
sustaining. Since then 
large plantations have de- 
veloped under corporate 


ownership, forcing these 
workers to move from 
their rural homes into 
villages and cities. This 


has tended to overcrowd 
the urban centers and has 
made it impossible for the 
former plantation workers 
to sustain themselves in 
their new _ surroundings. 
Many of them are facing 
actual starvation. There- 








ers’ agency for collective 
bargaining under the Recovery Act. 


The Outlook for Labor 


Wage earners and their families consti- 
tute a majority of the population. Po- 
litically they have the rights of a majority. 
Whether they exercise these rights wisely 
or not, they possess them.  Industrially 
they find themselves practically disfran- 
chised, often dispossessed of their human 
rights. In many lands, notably in England, 
organized labor is recognized and dealt 
with as an integral part of the industrial 
system. In America it has had to fight 
for every modicum of recognition and 
every inch of progress. Its fight has been 
waged against the most powerful anti-labor 
forces in the world. Nowhere else have 
the workers encountered such a combina- 
tion of organized wealth and industrial 
power, with their control over jobs and 
their influence on politics, the press, pub- 
lic opinion and the courts. There is no 
Parallel to the reign of industrial autocracy 
in a political democracy which has existed 
in America. That such a situation should 
not and must not continue is the conten- 
tion of responsible labor leaders of this 
country. That contention is sustained by 
a few leading industrialists as well as by 
competent historians and students of eco- 


position to a Labor party in politics jus- 
tified? Will the rank and file repudiate its 
present conservative leadership and create 
a more radical and militant labor move- 
ment? Can the A. F. of L. succeed in 
organizing the great mass of unorganized 
labor which constitutes the large majority 
of workers? 

These are some of the questions being 
forced to the front by labor’s large oppor- 
tunity under the National Recovery Act. 


Some Questions for Industry 


Industrial leaders and employers as a 
whole must face equally searching ques- 
tions. Will they continue to regard the 
workers as mere hirelings, to be controlled 
by coercion and the fear of unemployment? 
Will they continue to act on the assump- 
tion that the primary function of business 
is to create security and furnish profits 
for the few? Will their attitude toward 
the N. R. A. be that of enforced submis- 
sion, to be succeeded by renewed hostility 
and opposition to organized labor? Will 
they conclude that their own best interests 
are largely dependent on the conditions 
and the state of mind that prevail among 
the great body of wage earners? Will they 
unite in conserving the orderly processes, 
codperative spirit and human gains attained 


for the public good? These are common 
questions today and those who ask them 
answer them. The answer finds expression 
partly in strong approbation of the govern- 
ment’s drastic control of business and in- 
dustry. 

More significant still is the changed at- 
titude toward labor. There are several 
reasons for this. Unemployment has 
spread rapidly and widely beyond the ranks 
of wage earners. The professional and 
salaried classes must share this bitter ex- 
perience of the workers. Class conscious 
security has weakened with its familiar 
maxim that only the worthless and lazy 
are among the idle. The sharing of com- 
mon hardships tends to break down isola- 
tion and develop a sense of understanding 
and of common interest. 

The public is feeling the effects of un- 
employment on those who are employed. 
It has increased the cost of family budgets. 
It has exhausted local and state resources. 
It has compelled the levying of additional 
taxes to supply relief. Through the de- 
pletion of purchasing power it has choked 
the channels of trade and prolonged the 
depression. 

All these factors have helped to create a 
new public psychology, keenly conscious 


fore, President Roosevelt 
believes that every effort 
should be made to put these people back 
on the land, where they can at least raise 
their own food. 

The next section of President Roosevelt’s 
program to assist Cuba, deals with the 
heavy debt structure of the island. The 
national debt is $213,000,000, which is a 
considerable amount for a country with a 
population of just over 3,000,000. The 
interest payments on this debt enact a 
heavy burden on the Cuban taxpayers 
whose incomes have dwindled to unlivable 
proportions. Cuban creditors, both at 
home and abroad, will be forced to take 
losses on their loans to Cuba, says Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for it is impossible for 
the Cuban taxpayers to meet the huge in- 
terest charges. The whole debt structure 
must be thoroughly revised, Mr. Roosevelt 
believes. 

The last of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals takes up the question of sugar. 
Under the plan being worked out at the 
State Department, under Mr. Roosevelt’s 
supervision, a “sugar region” would be es- 
tablished embracing the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. The United States and Mexico 
would consume the other countries’ sugar 
and they in return would buy products 
from the United States and Mexico. 
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Behind the Scenes in the Nation’s Capital 


Cuban Revolt Brings out Startling Contrasts in Personalities of Principal Individuals Involved---Hull, Welles, 
Machado and de Cespedes. New Cuban President Well Known in Washington Society and Newspaper Circles. 


The principals in the Cuban uprising 
which led to the dramatic deposition of 
President Machado are men of startling 
contrasts, both the Americans and Latin- 
Americans involved in the affair. There 
is the kindly, optimistic Cordell Hull, the 
American secretary of state; Sumner 
Welles, the young, able and dashing Amer- 
ican ambassador to Cuba; the beetle- 
browed veteran of many wars for inde- 
pendence and economic crises, ex-President 
Machado; and quiet, cautious Carlos Man- 
uel de Cespedes, who at this writing ap- 
pears to be the man who will take the 
place of the fleeing Machado. 

It is ironic that such a problem had to 
confront Secretary Hull so soon after he 
saw postponement of the fulfillment of 
his international ideals at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. Mr. Hull is a quiet, 
studious individual who always looks, likes 
to look, on the sunny side of things. De- 
spite the London stalemate, he landed in 
New York confident that the nations of 
the world would eventually get together 
on basic problems. Hardly had he re- 
turned to the capital before a question de- 
monding more immediate attention arose 
on his country’s is- 
land doorstep. 

Although his cause 
did not advance very 
far at London, Mr. 
Hull emerged with 
honor to himself. He 
kept his head when 





others grew angry 
and wrangled. His 
kindly nature im- 


pressed the represent- 
atives of all nations, 
as did his Tennessee 
drawl and patience in 
the face of recurring difficulties. There 
are those who credit his display of these 
qualities with keeping the conference from 
going to smash early in its sitting, and with 
foreign diplomats seeking to lay the blame 
on the United States. 

Mr. Hull has always been like that, a 
patient plodder rather than a_ brilliant 
statesman or diplomat. It is probable 
that he developed these assets as a boy, 
for he had no easy time of it. As a 
youngster he used to ride logs down the 
river to market, and to guide them of 
dark nights through tortuous waterways 
was no child’s play. He worked hard and 
studied hard, and he shows it now. Both 
as a senator and secretary of 
state, he was always given to seri- 
ous problems. 

While other senators ranted and 
orated on superficial problems, 
Mr. Hull spent hours in his of- 
fice or at his desk engaged in a 
study of tariff and taxation prob- 
lems. In the House, where he 
served for years before entering 
the Senate, he was one of the 
party’s acknowledged experts on 
economic problems. It was be- 
cause such matters form the chief 
concerns of the nations of the 
world that he was named secre- 
tary of state by President Roose- 
velt. The domestic inflation pro- 
gram, however, has sidetracked 
tariff revision downward—the sec- 
retary’s great desire—for a while, 
and Mr. Hull must wait for the 
realization of his dreams. 
Dashing Young Sumner Welles 

Personally, Mr. Hull is of me- 
dium height, with silky white 
hair, and a fatherly face. He 
speaks quietly, slowly, and thinks 
out his words with the utmost 
care. When he does speak, how- 
ever, he never stops until he has 
covered every phase of the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

Mr. Hull’s representative in 
Cuba is quite a different tyfe of 
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CORDELL HULL 





By Observer 


man. Sumner Welles is brilliant, forceful, 
bold and extremely young for a person 
holding such a responsible post. He makes 
decisions promptly, and then goes ahead, 
with no fear for personal consequences. 
Luckily for him, his decisions have almost 
always been wise. Though he formally 
denies that he had 
any part in the Cu- 
ban affair, there is 
evidence that the va- 
rious factions sought 
his advice again and 
again, and not simply 
because he was Uncle 
Sam’s_ spokesman. 
For Mr. Welles is this 
government’s fore- 
most expert on Latin- 
American questions. 
It was because of his 
preéminence in this 
field that he was asked to accept the am- 
bassadorship to Cuba after he was first 
named as an assistant secretary of state 
by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Welles is only forty-one years old. 
He was born in New York City, and there 
has always been a close relationship be- 
tween the Roosevelt and the Welles fam- 
ilies. The latter recalls that he first met 
the president—his chief—when he was 
only three years old, but that was the be- 
ginning of a friendly intimacy. In the 
presidential campaign Mr. Welles was one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s principal advisers on 
international matters, just as he has been 
since inauguration. 

Mr. Welles looks the career diplomat 
that he is. He is tall, slender, well-dressed 
and of distinguished appearance. He 
moves quickly, and with an athietic stride. 
Another qualification he has for the dip- 
lomatic service is wealth. Like Mr. Roose- 
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EX-PRESIDENT 
MACHADO 


velt, he was graduated from Harvard. He , 


got his degree in 1914, and entered the 
State Department the next year. Serving 
first at Tokiv, he was next essigned to 
Buenos Aires, and then was called back to 
become a member of the Latin-American 
Division of the State Department at Wash- 
ington. He became its chief in 1921, 
probably one of the youngest men to 
occupy that responsible position. 

While in that office he often served as 
this country’s representative during trou- 


SCENE OF 


bled times. He supervised the withdrawal 
of marines from the San Dominican Re- 
public in 1922, and gave distinguished serv- 
ice when difficulties arose in Honduras in 
1924. He helped to prepare the treaty 
under which Central-American presidents 
swept into office by force—a coup d'etat, 
as it is technically 
known—are not rec- 
ognized by neighbor- 
ing governments. This 
provision does not ap- 
ply to Cuba, however. 

While handling the 
Honduras matter, he 
showed characteristic 
decision and boldness. 
The quarreling fac- 
tions had difficulty in 
getting together for a 
mediation parley be- 
cause they could not 
find “neutral ground” on which to meet. 
Mr. Welles promptly called for a battle- 
ship, and its cabin was accepted by all 
as a sufficiently neutral place for their 
conference. It was not long before an 
agreement was hammered out. 
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PRESIDENT 
DE CESPEDES 


Cuba’s New President 


Dr. Cespedes, the new provisional presi- 
dent, is well known at Washington, where 
he has served as Cuban minister and am- 
bassador. In society and newspaper cir- 
cles he is remembered as quiet-spoken, dis- 
creet and easy-going, and these qualities 
stand out in his career. He has remained 
aloof from many of the domestic scraps 
on the island, and this may explain why 
the various factions were able to agree 
on him after Machado quit. Oddly, Mr. 
Welles was Latin-American chief at the 
time that Dr. Cespedes served in Wash- 
ington, and the two know each other well. 

Dr. Cespedes returned to Cuba to be- 
come secretary of state, and during this 
period the two countries raised their re- 
spective representatives from the rank of 
minister to ambassador. He is the son of 
the first president of Cuba, who is known 
as the “Cuban George Washington,” and 
the nephew of the first general of the 
Cuban army. Sixty-two years old, he is 
a man of great culture, speaking French, 
German, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian and 
English. He received his early education 
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HAVANA RIOTS 


The new $20,090,000 capitol in Havana, in front of which revolutionary measures were taken to depose Presi- 


dent Machado, under whose régime the building was constructed. 


at Charlier’s Institute in New-York, and 
afterward studied in Germany and France. 
After completing his education here and 
abroad, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Havana as a doctor of internal 
and civil laws. 

He served six years as deputy in the 
lower house in Havana, and also as rev- 
olutionary governor of the province of 
Santiago, before entering upon his diplo- 
matic career. After services in Rome, 
Greece and San Salvador, he came to this 
country as minister in 1914. He remained 
here through the turbulent war period, and 
it was then that he made friends with both 
Mr. Welles and President Roosevelt, who 
was assistant secretary of the navy at the 
time. 


Machado’s Rise and Fall 


Machado has had a checkered career. 
A fierce patriot during the years when 
Cuba fought for her independence, he had 
the full confidence of the people when he 
became the fifth president in May of 1925. 
He was the Liberals’ man, he was popular 
with the army, in which he had served 
as inspector-general, and he also had the 
backing of the busi- 
ness men and plant- 
ers. But economic 
troubles soon dark- 
ened his _ horizon. 
During and after the 
World War Cuba had 
expanded her sugar 
production at a ter- 
rific rate because of 
high prices, and then 
the price began to 
sink and sink and 
sink, The people be- 
came dissatisfied, Ma- 
chado had to resort to strong-arm methods 
of government, according even to friendly 
critics, and all his efforts to improve con- 
ditions failed. 

Some observers say that he listened to 
bad advisers. Others point out that the 
bulky, dominating man had got his chief 
training during days when repressive tactics 
were necessary, and that he knew no other 
when trouble came. The people fell away, 
the army upon which he depended turned 
against him, and the man assailed so long 
as a “tyrant” had to flee his country in 
secret. 

There are two pictures of Machado. 
His friends picture him as a patriot forced 
to resort to repressive measures 
for the good of the country; they 
describe him as_ well-meaning, 
though headstrong, and with a 
limited understanding of the prob- 
lems which finally pressed in on 
him. His enemies denounce him 
as a selfish, stubborn czar whose 
solicitude for the welfare of his 
people was second to his solicitude 
for retention of power and place. 
Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes, perhaps, lies the truth. 
To friends he was kindly and con- 
siderate, but he picked his friends 
carefully and cautiously of late 
years; to political and military 
enemies—and he had many—he 
could be cruel and tyrannical. 

Regardless of one’s opinion of 
him as a ruler, statesman or ty- 
rant, there was drama, and some 
pathos in his last hours as presi- 
dent of the Republic of Cuba. 
Despite representations, presum- 
ably some from Ambassador 
Welles, that his resignation or de- 
parture on “leave of absence” 
would help to solve the problem, 
he was adamant. The people had 
sung and danced at the bare re- 
port of his resignation, but they 
did not know what was best for 
them, he probably thought, and 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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